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A NEW HEAVEN AND A NEW EARTH. 
B7 W. H. KNAPP. 


We purposed making an extract from an 
article with the above title in the Christian 
Register, but could fiod no stopping place 
short of the whole. Any one who can by his 
heartfelt utterances raise us above our petty 
cares and anxieties, and more especially 
above our petty theological differences, and 
give us a glimpse into a region of eternal 
light and love and law, must desire a wide 
diffusion of his thought.—Ebs. 


Half a century ago, when I was a boy in 
a poor, obscure part of the country, without 
knowledge or experience, without any means 
of looking backward or forward into life, 
surrounded by others in the same condition, 
I remember distinctly, one summer evening 
prilight, sitting alone on an old wall near 
my home, just how things seemed to me at 
that time, when I first began to think about 
my surroundings. The little, flat, sandy dis- 
trict of my neighborhood was all the world 
tome. The boundaries of the earth and the 
heavens were the limits of my sight, where I 
saw the sun rise and set; and, as the shadows 
of evening gathered around, I heard a sin- 
gular crooning noise above me. Oa looking 
up I saw a large bird, called the night-hawk, 
ascending, by a peculiar motion of its wings, 
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almost perpendicularly into thesky. It made 


three powerful rapid flaps, which it repeated 
many times, till its strength was apparently 
exhausted, when suddenly it would, with this 
crooning noise, fall about half the distance 
it had just risen. Then it would begin the 
same process again, till it finally rose in this 
way completely out of sight. When I could 
behold it no longer, I began to wonder where 
it had gone, what this sky above me was and 
how far it extended. Here, again, I knew 
only what I could see; and have since often 
thought of the scenes of that evening twi- 
light; of my mental horizon at that time; 
of the little heaven and earth in which I 
then lived. 

How strange and long ago all this now ap- 
pears in the light of these fifty years of 
modern thought, experience and knowledge. 
The same sky is over me, the same earth 
around me; but how immeasurably both 
have been extended in my consciousness or 
through my enlarged mental and spiritual 
perceptions | 

Through geology and history, the history 
of this planet itself and of man on it; through 
chemistry and astronomy, the grouping of 
atoms and the grouping of worlds; through 
the wonderful revelations of the microscope 
and the telescope; through the electrical an- 
nihilations of time and space which enable 
me to live all over the globe every day— 
all these have given me a new heaven and a 
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new earth, for which I am most devoutly 
thankful. 

In the process of this change of worlds, I 
have received an assurance of my own im. 
mortality that I could get in no other way. 
Religion, the spirituality of life, has become 

‘ the greatest of all realities. Time and space 
are of no account in such a universe as I now 
behold around me. Nothiag but the Infinite 
can be the object of the faculties used in 
such infinitely large thougat and varied 
know!edge, as the scientific view of the 
creation requires. I am forced to the con- 
clusion that the observer and interpreter 
must be mentally and spiritually akin to the 
Maker and Governor, the unseen and un- 
known, greater than what is seen and known. 

It is only as I come to think the very 
thouzhts of God, as revealed in his works 
and ways, that I most clearly see and most 
deeply feel, my likeness of nature and so that 
I am an inheritor of the same eternal spir- 
itual life; that I am a part of this All-in-All 
which lives forever, extending through all 
time and space. 

This will be more fully comprehended as 
we try to get a true idea of the earth around 
and the heaven above us; in other words, of 
nature and man and to infer what man is 
from what he knows or can know. I will 
here suppose myself back again in the con- 
dition already described—my boyhood half 
a century ago and that I have kept up with 
the progress of this period. What do I now 
see? 


What vast provinces the human intellect 
has explored and conquered! I have learned 
of those forces of inorganic nature whose op- 
erations pervade all space, binding the sepa 
rate members of the universe into one sys- 
tem, subject to one law— 

‘‘This gorgeous earth is whirled for aye, 

In swift, sublime, mysterious flight, 
And alternates elysian day 
With deep chaotic shuddering night ” ; 


how the force that causes and the law that 
regulates the fall of an apple, arrests at its 
utmost point of departure the centrifugal 
flight of a comet; and how the planets are 
all kept in their orbits by ever-varying yet 
perfectly-balanced forces. This period has 
given the subtile art of analytic chemistry, 
which has opened the secret laboratory of 
nature and shown how this hard and ponderous 
earth, with all its garniture of rock and forest 
and flower and sea and cloud has been built 
up, first out of ethereal elements, now fixed and 
solidified by elective attractions, and again 
set free by equally repulsive forces. Geolo- 
gists and cosmogonists have shown me that 
man is but a stranger of today upon the 
shattered crust of this old globe, that is itself 


largely composed of the remains of creatures 
who lived here beforé him. All this of the 
earth itself. ‘Then the production of suc- 
cessive or contemporaneous tribes of bird and 
beast and fish and tree and grass and flower; 
in fact, the natural history of the earth and 
all its productions. All this knowledge has 
been attained by the human mind. So of 
man’s own history, running back through the 
ages. The great book is open, the contents 
of every chapter known; the story of savage 
life and civilization and social progress; the 
triumphs of peace and the devastations of 
war; the slow building up and gradual de- 
cay or sudden overthrow of great cities, and 
the revolutions of empires, as set forth in 
the records of many nations, each exhibiting 
a distinct phase of our many-sided humanity. 

If I have thus lived in every department 
of this material world of science and knowl- 
edge, through all these ages of human his- 
tory and experience, of human thought and 
feeling; if I have found out the means of 
making the sun paint my likeness and the 
lightning carry my thought; if I can weigh 
and m:asure the sun, find the distance of the 
stars, calculate the time and place, to an inch 
and to an instant, when planets, whirling 
with inconceivable rapidity, through eccen- 
tric orbits, in every direction, will eclipse the 
solar light; if I can trace the comet’s path, 
can accurately tell just when and where that 
trailing orb, so lately seen flaming in the 
western sky, will come round to the same 
place again, to be seen there only by some 
new generations of men, though going out 
into the remotest stellar regions thousands of 
miles each moment of all that time; if I 
find no limits to this scene of our existence 
here, find unnumbered worlds and whole sys- 
tems of worlds; if I look from the stars, and 
see this whole globe on which we live appear- 
ing there just as the stars appear to us here; 
if I find the smallest atoms and most gigan- 
tic masses intimately connected, and depend- 
ing on each other, nothing ever added, 
nothing ever lost, perfect compensations, ad- 
justments and equilibriums in every depart- 
ment, kept up through all these countless 
ages—all nature’s differences thus keeping 
all nature’s peace; if my mental horizon has 
been expanded soas to take in all this—am I not 
truly living ina new heaven and a new earth? 

If I can thus take all this into my con- 
scious existence and so live at any moment 
in all time and through all space—under- 
standing, appreciating and enjoying all this 
vast scene of order, harmony and beauty, as 
it was meant to be understood, appreciated 
and enjoyed—is it not because I have within 
me all the germs of that divine nature, out of 
which the universe itself sprung? 
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It is only as I thus see what I really am, 
see that there are no limits to this human, 
any more than to the divine mind; and that 
there is around me this infinitude of time 
and space for its development, that I get the 
assurance of the same eternal spiritual life 
for myself. 

If this extension of the intellectual horizon 
gives a new heaven and a new earth and con- 
firms the great lesson of.immortality, how 
much more can be said of the enlargement 
of man’s moral vision—the infinitely greater 
spiritual horizon that is ever opening before 
him! 

Fifty years ago I loved aud obeyed my 
mother. I recognized my obligations to those 
who had a legal right to command me. My 
ideas of duty extended not beyond my own 
family or immediate neighborhood. My ad- 
mirations or what I then thought beautiful 
and good, were all of the same narrow and 
local character. Of the abzolutely true, 
beautiful and good I had no conception. My 
spiritual was as contracted as my mental 
horizon. 

In that early outlook were a certain num- 
ber of traditional, verbal commandments 
from some outward sovereign, to whom I was 
a born subject and was therefore absolutely 
bound to obey. Disobedience was subject to 
outward and arbitrary penalties, terrible in 
character and eternal in duration. I was as 
nothing before him who made me and con- 
trolled my destiny. If I ever dared so much 
as to look up to this sovereign Power, it was 
in the spirit of the slave. 

Siace then, I have been completely eman- 
cipated from this whvle system of super- 
stitious tyranny; have learned that every law 
of nature is a divine command, directing 
men how to enter into their immense pos- 
sessions—obedience to which is their truest 
means of progress and happiness; that this 
or that course of life is not right and obliga- 
tory because God commands it; but that he 
commands it because it is right, in and of 
itself, the best possible thing to be done in all 
conditions; that these laws are the principles 
of his own moral government, laws to him, 
not less than to us. 

When I had got thus faz, I found that a 
whole new moral world was opening to me; 
that I could thus know the Spirit, as well as 
the thought of the Highest; that I could ap- 
prehend or grow into the conception of the 
infinite goodness, as truly as of the infinite 
wisdom—the spirit and the purpose ruuning 
through every department of the universe. 

Here was earth and heaven, God, nature 
and man, time and eternity, all in one; and 
in my own spirit the key to all its mysteries. 
God was my Father, man was my brother. 





The fraternal element covered my social 
duties and obligations, the filial, all those of 
a religious character. Instead of arbitrary 
commands, given in a book, or special re- 
wards aud punishments of some outward 
heaven and hell of another world, I found the 
moral or spiritual, as truly under the reign of 
law as the material creatioa—laws every where 
executing themselves, working out their in- 
evitable results to the least jot and tittle in 
human affairs; that through recognition and 
obedience men could at any time avail them- 
selves of all the moral and spiritual forces 
of the creation and Providence; or through 
negligence or resistance be ground to powder 
by their natural operations. I found in ma- 
terial agencies nothing more perfectly or har- 
moniously adjusted than the divine arrange- 
ment of man’s moral relations and economies, 
the laws of moral or spiritual compensations, 
laws of universal and eternal action; reach- 
ing to the secrecy of every man’s thought 
and covering his whole spiritual life. 

As I extended my vision, I saw that, in 
such a system of things, time and location 
were of no account; that the common. ideas 
of heaven and hell could have no place; that 
the creation was so arranged, one thing so 
interwoven with another, that all must be 
working to some one end, must bear their in- 
evitable fruits, which no art or chance can 
elude; that nothing can do us any real mis- 
chief but ourselves; that an invisible and 
immortal force surrounds our whole spiritual 
being, like an atmosphere forever ready to 
defend us from all harm we determine to re- 
sist; that nothing can bend us while we 
choose to stand upright; that judgment and 
retribution are ever going on here and now, 
consequences coming as regularly and natu- 
rally as in the material world through the 
law of sowing and reaping; that for every 
generous effort we are compensated by the 
enlargement and enrichment of our own 
souls. Our patience disarms calamity; our 
love brightens the sun; our purity even de- 
stroying temptations; while, on the other 
side, falsehood is moral suicide; selfishness is 
moral separation and alienation; idleness 
scourges itself with discontents and malice 
goes on multiplying its foes; so that to him 
who hath an abundance of anything, whether 
of good or evil, is now, and always shall be, 
given more—more in quality and quantity— 
of the same kind. This law of spiritual at- 
traction must be as universal and eternal 
as that which pervades the physical universe. 
If, then, I am capable of seeing and feel- 
ing all this, that the moral and spiritual 
world can be as scientifically known as the 
material, have I not in me all the elements of 
eternal growth and progress? 
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Again, just as I have extended my mental 
and moral horizon, got away from all that 
was local, transient and personal, lost myself, 
forgot all that most immediately concerned 
me, in absorbed attention to this great all, I 
have found myself and have felt myself 
greater and better than ever before. The 
whole spiritual world seemed nearer and 
more real; all wise and good things more and 
more attainable. I have experienced that 
divine peace that cometh from divine under- 
standing. The Maker and Governor of all 
has this'peace and assurance in perfection, be- 
cause he takes all into view and can thus see 
that all is working together for good. I see 
this in proportion as I take correspondingly 
large views. I can easily give up the less as 
I see the greater—the local and temporal, 
as I feel the presence of the divine and 
eternal. 

The individual who takes in only his own 
experience and observation can make no 
trustworthy calculations of anything. He 
will say of the storm, the wind, for instance, 
“It blowed where it listeth; thou canst not 
tell whence it cometh nor whither it goeth.” 
But another, who can take in the experience 
of millions of men at any moment, can, 
through the electric telegraph, look hourly 
over a whole continent and see as much law 
and order here as anywhere. He will raise 
his storm-signals only where there is real dan- 
ger; end elsewhere men may go forth with 
assurance of calm and sunshine. The same 
may be seen in every department of human 
life; the larger the view the truer and more 
to be relied on. 

Thus in proportion as we live for little 
things, they accumulate about us, shut us in 
and so obscure one star after another of our 
whole mental and moral firmament. They press 
constently around to confuse, annoy and 
monopolize our attention, till we forget that 
there is any other heaven or earth than that 
in which we are thus living. Little things 
belong together ; and whoever is their slave 
will naturally feel that he belongs with them. 
In proportion as any man takes in the great 
sweeps of Providence or extends his horizon 
in any direction, he aspires still higher; ac- 
cording to his knowledge, will always be his 
real faith; as be knows himself, he gets 
glimpses of his divine origin, of his relations 
to the infinite Father; and in this oneness of 
spirit he sees all possible good. 

All the cares, vanities and ambitions of 
this life lose their importance. Pain, sorrow, 
bereavement, neglect, ingratitude, disappoint- 
ment, all the ills that flesh is heir to, are 
nothing compared with the glory that shines 
before him, all along his onward and upward 
way. 


In small things and small thoughts he gets 
into confusion and despair. He is at home 
and at peace only as he Jooks through the 
letter to the spirit, through the particular 
facts to the general laws of creation and 
Providence. His happiness, his blessedness 
come as he loses all thought of himself in 
the infinitude of his divine surroundings—in 
the great All-in-All. Thus, mentally and 
morally, his horizon is illimitable. He is at 
home only with God, only as through mental 
and spiritual culture he takes possession of 
the universe; only as he can 
“ Lift to Heaven an unpresumptuous eye, 

And, smiling, say, ‘My Father made it all!’ 

Is it not his by a peculiar right, 

And by an emphasis of interest his 

Whose eye it fills with tears of holy joy ; 

Whose heart with praise, and whose exalted ming 

With worthy thought of that unwearied love 

That planned and built, and still upholds a world 

So clothed with beauty ?” 

This is what my new horizon has revealed ; 
this is what these fifty years haveitaught me. 
All other common evidences or proofs of im- 
mortality have failed to satisfy me. This re- 
mains—the ever-sure and steadfast anchor of 
my soul. The human and Divine Spirit are 
one. Man’s communion and fellowship with 
this Holy Spirit is the greatest fact of life. 
All the creation is open, penetrable to my 
thought and effort—may become mine to 
know, use, appreciate and enjoy forever. 

In this view I forget none of my present 
ignorance, weakness, folly or sin; but since 
the Infinite always implies the Eternal, there 
will always be time and means for this ever- 
progressive renovation. 

The halting and falling of that bird whose 
flight I watched in that evening hour half a 
century ago, which set me to thinking in this 
direction then, and which I still feel was the 
occasion or starting-point for my new heaven 
and new earth, was the most important lesson 
ever received. The bird’s aspirations were 
so strong that he attempted to go up directly. 
As he saw the shadows of night gathering 
around him, and the still, bright blue heavens 
opening above him, he thought of nothing 
but a direct ascent. He started with all his 
energies, but soon became wearied and ex- 
hausted ; but, by falling back part of the way, 
he recovered strength for another flight, and 
so through his many failures always gaining, 
till he passed beyond my vision. 

So may we, by our human experience, gain 
Divine strength ; so, in our frailties and -dis- 
couragements, may we never falter or despair 
—never forget our Divine origin and immor- 
tal destiny—never fear that anything is too 
high for the children of the Highest. 





Doctrine divides, love unites. 
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ELIZA HOOPES. 
Eliza Darlington, daughter of Abraham 


and Susanna Darlington, of Thornbury town- 


ehip, Chester county, Pa., was born the 26th 
of Fifth month, 1797. 


She was blessed with parents who were 


solicitous for their children’s best welfare, and 
who exerted over them a wise and restraining 
influence. 

Early in life she was made sensible through 
her own experience of the peace that is the 
reward of obedience “ to the voice of God in 
the soul,” and of the suffering that follows 


the transgression of the law, and thus she 
strove to keep under subjection a nature that 
was impulsive and active, and found it was 
always necessary for her to remember the 
injunction, “ Watch and pray, and that con- 
tinually,’ so that whenever she gave way to 
the quick word or manner she was ready to 


atone for it by an honest confession. 


Her love for the beautiful and harmonious 
in nature was fostered by the surroundings of 
her country home, her tastes were simple and 
pure, and she drew enjoyment from many 


natural sources. 


She had a marked individuality, her mind 
was strengthened by discipline, and a keen 
sense of right preserved her from yielding to 


many temptations. 


Her intellect was cultivated by reading 
and observation, and her powers of judgment 
ripened through the development of her 


reason. 

On the 20th of Eleventh month, 1817, she 
married Thomas Hoopes, uf Chester county, 
Pa. They were harmoniously adapted to 


each other, and thus filled up a long life of 


usefulness, bearing each other’s burdeus, and 
sharing the joys and sorrows of life for more 
than 60 years. 

They were blessed with nine children, and 
endeavored to impress upon their minds the 
lessons of obedience, truth and virtue. 

Eliza Hoopes was very practical and ener- 
getic, and in the home and in business rela- 
tions she strove by her daily example to 
impress upon her children’s minds the neces- 
sity of industry, strict economy and true sim- 
plicity in all the little details of life, and in 
this labor she was strengthened by the aid 
and sympathy of her husban¢. 

She was an Elder of Birmingham Monthly 
Meeting, Pa., for 30 years, and in this office 
she filled her measure of usefulness with the 
spirit of judgment, and there are those now 
engaged in the work of the ministry who can 
testify she has been a mother in Israel to 
them, counseling and cautioning with love 
and sympathy, travailing in spirit, and often 
baptized in suffering with them. 
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Her nature was so honest that she was bold 
and fearless in speaking the truth, and often 
in our large business meetings her timely 
word of caution was felt to be as a balance- 
wheel to the assembly. 

In the disciplinary affairs of our Society 
her judgment was sound, blended with deep 
concern for the maintenance of our testi no- 
nies. 

She was free from a traditional religion, 
and often remarked, the “letter killeth, but 
the Spirit maketh alive,” for her faith was 
strong that God is as able now to reveal Him- 
self to His children as He ever was, and she 
felt a living concern that the simplicity of 
the Gospel should be understood and appre- 
ciated in our Society, and promulgated 
throughout the world by our example. 

She was regular in the attendance of our 
meetings, and often came under physical 
weakness. Her silent travail of spirit was 
sensibly felt. for the young, that they might 
be preserved from the evils of the world, and 
that all might fill up “their measure of use- 
fulness,” by walking in the light, thus stimu- 
lating each other to lives of practical right- 
eousness. 

She had a suffering illness of about three 
weeks, feeling from the first her earthly work 
was done, and giving evidence that she was 
resigned to the Divine Will. More than a 
week before her close her family gathered 
around her, and she bade each one farewell, 
expressing the hope that all would meet in 
that “ better land”; then she calmly waited, 
trusting in the Divine Power, till her spirit 
was released, on the 17th of Third month, 
1878. The funeral was held at West Ches- 
ter Meeting house, on the 20th of Third 
month. It was largely attended by relatives 
and friends, and was a solemn and impressive 
occasion. M. E. T. 


+ 1 
A HOLY life has a voice; it speaks when 
the tongue is silent, and is either a constant 
attraction or a perpetual reproof. 
cndimeandisiinaiande 
From the Chicago Alliance. 
THE USES OF ADVERSITY. 


We all complain perpetually over the 
troubles of the times. To overcome these 
troubles is the highest duty. Aud that we 
may all fight against existiug ills, God has 
implanted in the bosom an insatiable thirst 
for contentment or pleasure. The Creator 
who ordered man to work for food saw to it 
that man should get very hungry. To order 
the work and omit the hunger would have 
been a great oversight. So, that man may 
always fight against obstacles, his Maker 
planted within him a never ending longing 
for happiness, which forbids him to rest in 
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misfortune and compels him to struggle on. 
Thus the endlessness of the struggle is secured. 
The scheme is made perfect in the perpetual 
return of the contest, and the perpetual re- 
turn of the longing to get out of it. To send 
the trouble and omit the longing to get out of 
it would have been an oversight. 

It would seem, therefore, that pleasure or 
happinets is valuable not only in itself, but 
also in its power to urge us to make war upon 
the situation. Hunger in its gratification not 
only brings pleasure, but it impels us to work 
for food. It works two ways, and perhaps 
the more precious philosophy of hunger 1s 
that it makes man a working animal, and it 
is not he works that he may eat, but he eats 
that he may work. God made man hungry 
to keep him from idleness. Thus happiness, 
instead of being an object of individual or 
national life, is only a passion which leads us 
each year to fight against immense and 
difficult enemies. 

No nation has ever surpassed our own in 
the rapidity and splendor of its progress 
and in breadth and firmness of foundations. 
It hastened from a colony to a nation, and 
has moved onward until it has no supperior, 
scarcely an equal; but at no time in its 
history has it been relieved from the pressure 
of some great shape of adversity. When its 
times were good in money, they were bad in 
politics. hen we had no battles on the 
tented field, we had them on the floors of 
the Congress; when they baffled Congress, 
they invoked thesword. In no one of our hun- 
dred years could any thoughtful statesman 
place his hand upon his heart and thank God 
that all clouds had dispersed. And yet the 
joyful vision of a perfect age cheers us on, as 
it cheered our fathers a century ago, and the 
ever-returning, absolute fact is not the blessed 
age, but the adversity. It ought to have 
“sweet uses,” for it is never absent. It at 
least sticketh closer than a brother. And if 
this adversity has followed all states which 
have reached greatness, it must be granted 
the honor of being a part of the complex and 
mysterious cause of that triumph. Since the 
sunshine always accompanies the growth 
of grass and grain, we transform this accom- 
paniment into a cause. When solemn music 
plays the listening heart often falls into a rev- 
erie about time or eternity, and at last finds the 
eyes blinded with tears. The nearness and 
presence of the music declare it to be the 
cause, although no chemistry can pass in amid 
the heart-strings and find why such vibrations 
gave pensiveness. Oh! how hidden are the 
final springs ofnature! Away offin mountain 
fastnesses where the wild goat cannot climb, 
and where human foot never rested, there are 
the unseen drops that make the threads which 


are woven into a river! Thus the souls of 
nations and of men flow down from fountains 
hidden amid inaccessible rocks. Although 
we have no chemistry for making a perfect 
analysis of it, yet adversity must be acknowl- 
edged to be a mysterious and solemn music, 
powerful to wake the heart. If man dared 
wish that he might fathom the plans of God, 
he might ask Heaven to tell him why it is 
necessary that the path of man should be 
always beset with dangers, and that even the 
grave itself should be only a continuation of 
the painful solicitude. It is not given man 
to find any answer to such an inquiry. We 
must revert forever to the fact. 

The fact generally is, that while some 
great evil is being combatted in the front, an 
unexpected gocd is moving upin the rear 
of the army or upon either wing. While our 
land is now bending under monetary depres- 
sion, it is receiving grand re enforcements 
not in theshape of silver or gold. Its mind 
is awake and bright. It never enjoyed a 
better literature or a better agriculture or a 
better art or a better religion. In all our 
magézines and reviews and more pretentious 
volumes, there flows as pure and!rich and 
broad thought as has honored any century 
of man’s career. What it may lack in the 
poetry of a Homeric age or in the romance 
of Dante or Chaucer, it more than atones for 


by a common senee which finds the beet truth, 


and by a scope that embraces almost a uni- 
verse. Our age omits nothing. Not a ques- 
tion in mechanics or in astronomy or botany 
or agriculture or education or government or 
religion is passed by, but all are reviewed, 
and under the light of a learning and a per- 
sonal liberty, which, for the first time, met 
each other in our favored ere. When the 
Greek age loved poetry, it forgot science ; 
when the middle ages studied metaphysics, 
they neglected common sense, when our 
fathers studied Christianity, they overlooked 
human life; but forth from the past emerges 
the present generation, carrying all the vol- 
umes of learning and thought in its loving 
arms—the poems of Tennyson mingled with 
the volumes of Buckle, the books of the 
astronomer mingled with the novels of Eliot 
or MacDonald, the orations of Sumner lyin 

beside those of Stuart Mill, and indeed al 
forms of reflection and wit and sentiment and 
knowledge, grouped like the stars in heaven 
that spans man’s home and grave. 

In many of these passing days not a few 
hearts feel that this earthly lot is unneces- 
sarily painful. And when we lock at indi- 
vidual cases we may well wonder that such 


a world exists. But these complaints are . 


born out of our small moments, they will die 
in our great ones. What matters it indeed 
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if you orI live and die half-fed and half- 
clothed and are placed in unlettered tombs, 
if only the public ills which so doomed you 
and me created heroes of thought and deed 
to clothe with wisdom and greatness a num- 
berless throng to come after us. Looking 
back, we cannot but be glad now that a cruel 
shore welcomed our fathers and that the 
nights often resounded with the yell of the 
savage. Had a tropical land full of perennial 
fruits received them, they would have been 
happier, but no great nation would have been 
here. A few semi barbarous whites would 
now have been eating bread-fruit where we see 
the pageant of liberty and the assembled fifty 
millions of stalwart men. So the next age 
looking back will be glad that our 19th 
century dragged its way along through many 
a struggle, and was from year to year plunged 
into difficulties so deep that it could not find 
once that sleep of seul and mind which attends 
luxury and peace. 


—- +0 


TOTAL PDEPRAVITY. 


O! never yet upon the scroll 
Of the sin-stained but priceless soul 
Hath heaven inscribed “ Despair.” 
Cast not the clouded gem away, 
Quench not the dim but living ray— 
My brother man, beware. 
For underneath its clouds of sin 
The heart of man retaineth yet 
Gleams of its holy origin; 
And half-quenched stars that never set, 
Dim, colors of its faded bow 
And early beauty linger there, 
And o’er its wasted desert blow 
Faint breathings of its morning air. 
— Whittier. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
‘* BE NOT WEARY OF WELL DOING.” 


In our Christian efforts we-may meet with 
opposition, for the kuman mind has not ma- 
terially changed since Jesus assured those 
who followed him, that the world would love 
its own—that they would be persecuted even 
as he had been persecuted. How many of 
those who are actively engaged in worldly 
affairs appear in the language of conduct to 
say that they care not for those things which 
require the sacrifice of the selfish desires of 
their hearts, and that they have not time to 
consider them? But let us not be dis- 
couraged nor grow “weary of vwell-doing.” 
Rather let us remember and be stimulated by 
the promise that we “‘shall reap if we faint 
not.’ 

I believe that every sincere effort for good 
will be blest, altho’ we may not see the work 
prosper as we desire. 

If the seed be sown with earnestness of 
purpose, we shall be permitted in due sea- 


_ son, if we faint not, to reap the reward of 





“well done good and faithful servant,” and 
it is the end that crowns all. 

I understand the fainting alluded to in the 
promise to represent a state of discourage- 
ment, because we see not the fruit of our 
labor; but the apostle meets the case in the 
illustration of the husbandman; who waits 
with patience for the “ early and latter rain,” 
which are necessary for the growth of the 
grain. Drought and heat may be useful 
also in maturing the seed. Such times of 
proving may be as necessary as seasons of 
rejoicing in our spiritual experience. The 
testimony of the Psalmist is that “ Unto the 
upright there ariseth light in the darkness.” 
The Lord “is gracious and full of compas- 
sion.” And He certainly will bless those 
that love Him, “ both smail and great.” 

W.S. B. 


































For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LOCAL INFORMATION. 


The late Quarterly Meeting of Nottingham 
was held at Little Britain. The day was a 
lovely one, and the meeting was large. 

Darlington Hoopes, from a neighboring 
meeting, was largely exercised in the minis- 
try, apparently to the satisfaction of all pre- 
sent. John Marshall, Wm. M. Way and 
Wm. Way all spoke briefly. 

In the business meeting, a proposition for 
a change of discipline, from Little Britain 
Monthly Meeting, which had been referred 
to a joint committee at the last Quarterly 
Meeting, claimed consideration. It proposed 
that the words “ hireling ministry,” in their 
6th query, should be stricken out, and also 
that the 10th query. in regard to the decease 
of Ministers and Elders, should be omitted, 
and instead a new query should be instituted, 
to read thus: “Is our testimony in favor of 
a free Gospel ministry supported agreeably 
to our discipline?” or words to that effect. 
These proposed changes were united with by 
men and women Friends, and will be for- 
warded to the next Yearly Meeting, to be 


held in Baltimore. Wm. Brosivs. 
Cctorara, Pa., 3d mo. 17th, 1878. 


“ne a 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


The New Year is dawning upon us with its 
bright wintry sunshine, and I felt like send- 
ing thee some expressions of my loving 
remembrance, together with the wish that 
thou mayst be favored with a full measure of 
its comforts and blessings. I also thought 
thou would be interested in hearing of thy old 
friend A. D.’s centennial anniversary, which 
occurred yesterday. had the pleasure 
of being among the few guests invited to 
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commemorate it, and gave a very pleasant 
account of it after their return. 

They found her sitting in her chamber, 
ready to receive her guests and their congra- 
tulations, with the greatest interest and ani- 
mation. Her mind and faculties continue 
quite unimpaired, her eye-sight good without 
the aid of glasses, and her hearing perfect, 
and she was so bright and cheerful and com- 
fortable that the years of a century did not 
seem a burden to her. She walks about her 
room with a little support and assistance from 
others, and is daily improving in this respect, 
so that they think her late indisposition was 
not paralysis, but a sudden prostration of 
strength, from which she is recovering. Her 
son-in-law remarked that he had lived with 
her much of the time for more than 30 years 
and could truly say that he had no ‘recol- 
lection of having seen her temper ruffled or 
irritated, and this is no doubt one great rea- 
son that she has Jived out the century in such 
peace and comfort. 
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QUAKERISM A NEED oF THE Times.—In 
view of the discouragement into which those 
who desire the promotion of Christian truth, 
as we understand it, too often fall, and of the 
small numbers which come into religious 
membership with Friends from time to time, 
J. J. Dymond, in a late number of The 
Friend [London], expresses the belief that 
the words “fitly spoken” by the faithful 
standard-bearers of the Society have taken 
their place in the treasury of the religious 
thought of the day, and that the continued 
existence of the organization of Friends is 
most desirable, that it may serve as a leaven 
in the religious world by holding up to view 
primitive Christianity revived. 

He deems that the mission of Friends in 
this day is more, perhaps, to the cultured 
clasces than tothe most ignorant and neglected 
classes. The spiritual condition of many of 
the former, he deems, may be fitly described 
in the words of the confession of the men of 
Ephesus, who “who had not so much as 
heard if there be a Holy Ghost.’ 

As evidence of the growing appreciation of 
the services of Friends to the cause of spirit- 
ual Christianity, a few appropriate words 
from a popular religious periodical are cited. 


“Tt is commonly said that Quakerism is 
dying out. We do not believe it, and we 
should be very sorry if it were true. There 
never was a time when the testimony of this 
body of Christians was more needed. It is 
by the whole tenor of their system that we 
regard the principles of the Friends as especi- 
ally valuable in these times, For what are 
the errors which at present most afflict the 
Christian Church and destroy the souls of 
men? They have their root in Sacerdotal- 
ism, of which there is now a wild outbreak 
even in churches of the Reformation. Never 
since Luther's time has so much been heard 
about the priestiy office. The priest in con- 
fession, the priest in absolution, the priest in 
many ways claiming authority over the laity. 
Hence the Ritualism which is so rampant; 
hence the false belief in sacramental efficacy ; 
hence the importance given to vestments and 
ceremonies and other externals of religion, or 
rather of priestcraft and of superstition. 
Sacerdotalism may accord with Pagan or 
Jewish or popish systems, but is contrary to 
the letter and spirit of the New Testament. 
Against this Sacerdotal system and all per- 
taining to it the Society of Friends is a stand- 
ing testimony. Who would wish to see the 
Society declining, or Quakerism dying out ?” 

Certainly it is true that in order to have 
their hoped-for influetce for good, the Friends 
must be loyal to the truths they profess to 
hold. “Not as mere sectaries, not in the 
narrowness of controversy, not in the temper 
of mind which says, ‘I am holier than thou,’ 
but in that kind and genial spirit which longs 
to make others sharers in a blessing highly 
prized, let us be true to our ancient mission 
in the cause of Christian liberty, and in due 


time we shall reap, if we faint not.” 





MARRIED. 


SHERWOOD—BAILY.—On the 18th of Third 
mo., 1878, according to the order of Friends, and 
under the care of Miami Monthly Meeting, of which 
both are members, at the residence of the bride’s 
parents, Waynesville, Ohio, Dr. Thomas Sherwood, 
of Wilton, Iowa, son of the late John and Elizabeth 
Sherwood, of Waynesville, Ohio, and Phebe, daugh- 
ter of Emmor and Mary Baily. 

ARS EE CNRS OSE II BRE RR I EE RRR TS TT 
DIED. 


HALLOWELUL.— On the 21st inst., at Jenkintown, 
Jane S. Hallowell; a member of Abington Monthly 
Meeting. 

She was an invalid for more than forty years, 
during which time she bore great suffering with 
quiet, patient endurance. Her cheerful disposition 
and bright example endeared her to all who came 
within her influence. 


LESTER.—On the 25th of Third mo., 1877, at the 
residence of her son-in-law, Aaron B. Ivins, Phila- 
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delphia, Margaret F. Lester, widow of Peter Lester, 
aged 81 years, 3 months; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


KNIGHT.—On the 4th of Third mo., 1878, at his 
residence, San Francisco, Cal., of heart disease, 
Edward D. Knight, son of the late Giles and Mary 
Yardley Knight,in his 50th year; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


MIDDLETON.—On the 26th of Third mo., 1877, 
after a sudden illness, Sarah F. Middleton, widow 
of Mordecai Middieton, in her 71st year; a valued 
member of Green st. Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 


YARNALL.—On the 30th of 24th, 1878, in West 
Chester, Ann Yarnall, aged 67. 


—_—_—LLL——SS Ss 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A REQUEST. 


At a recent meeting of our representative 
committee one of the members alluded to the 
care that should be taken in writing official 
documents, such as reports, answers to queries, 
epistles, etc., in such a manner as to insure 
their being easily read. For this purpose 
cap paper should be used, and when not of 
good quality the writing should be on one 
side only; the ink should be black, and the 
writing clear and plain, without flourishes. 
The overstrain of the sight in reading a docu- 
ment written on thin note paper, in a fine, 
weak hand, with pale ink, would be a suffi- 
cient reason for calling attention to this sub- 
ject; but to this may be added, that written 
documents as well asour speech and demeanor 
should correspond with the dignity of the 
occasion. 

If the editors think this a matter of suffi- 
cient importance to give it circulation in their 
paper, they will oblige 

A MEMBER OF THE Rep. Com. 


(In cheerfully giving the above a place we 
append the followivg, cut from a late paper. 
—Ebs.) 


“To writers who complain that their manu 
scripts are not carefully followed by the print- 
ers, there is one bold-faced hint: Write more 
plainly. Especially is this important in the 
use of proper names. Every week, in most 
printing houses, compositors waste a good 
many precious minutes in poring over in- 
tricate pen-lines that glide into all sorts of 
forms ; and sometimes a council is held, in 
which typo, proof-reader and editor lose time, 
if not temper, without arriving at very 
certain results. If you will make an 7 like 
an e,a w like an m, at like an J, a pose like 
a hose, or a rose like a nose, don't waste any 
reproaches on those whose heads are puzzled, 
and whose hearts are vexed in trying to fol- 
low your own crooked tracks.” 


EE 


CoMPARE what you have done with what 
you might have done. 
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FRIENDS BOARDING HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
INCORPORATED FIFTH MO. 11, 1877. 


The Directors of Friends’ Boarding House 
Association having purchased the dwelling 
No. 1623 Filbert street, desire to offer its 
benefits as soon as possible to those of our 
Society, who need the comforts of a home 
amongst Friends at a moderate cost, and, 
therefore, request all subscribers, and others 
wishing to aid this laudable undertaking, to 
forward their contributions promptly to the 
Treasurer, Henry M. Laing, or to any one of 
the Board of Directors mentioned below, as 
funds are now needed to furnish the house 
and cancel the balance of indebtedness on 
the property. 

Contributions of furniture, carpets and 
other articles suitable for furnishing the dwel- 
ling will be very acceptable. 

Henry M. Laing, Treasurer, 30 N. Third 
st.; Jos. M. Truman, Jr., 717 Willow st.; 
Deborah F. Wharto», 336 Spruce st.; Wm. 
Hawkins, 1119 Green st.; T. Ellwood Chap- 
man, 701 Arch st.; Edmund Webster, 2031 
Locust st.; Joseph Bacon, 823 Marshall st. ; 
Mahlon K. Paist, 1035 Germantown ave. ; 
Mary F. Saunders, 453 N. Seventh st.; Sarah 
K. Gillingham, 1516 Vine st.; Elizabeth M. 
Cooper, 1733 Filbert st.; Sarah F. Middle- 
ton, 807 Parrish st.; Letitia G. Haines, 1513 
Marshall st.; Harriet W. Paist, 704 Green 
st.; Sarah ©. Webster, 236 S. Twentieth st. ; 
Mary A. Tupman, 211 South st.; Anne H. 
Bunting, N. E. Tenth and Spruce sts. ; Dr. B. 
Franklin Betts, 1760 Girard ave.; Abraham 
W. Haines, 1513 Marshall st.; Wm. J. Gill- 
ingham, 973 N. Seventh st.; Rebecca N. 
Webster, 2031 Locust st.; T. Ellwood Long- 
shore, 1326 Arch st.; Frances J. Newlin, 
548 N. Eleventh st.; James V. Watson, 718 
Franklin st. 





THE FALLS OF GARSOPPA IN INDIA. 


A writer in Frazer's Magazine, after giving 
an account of his journey to this marvel of 
nature, thus describes the fourfold: waterfall : 

Through this luxuriant country (on which 
the lean finger of famine, so killing, alas! 
on the wide regions eastward, can never 
heavily be laid) runs a broad, fair river, 
gathering the tribute of a thousand hills and 
springs, whose waters, except in the rains, 
find their way along its rocky bed in several 
streams. It winds on between banks fringed 
with trees and festoons of many-colored 
creepers, but showing no specially striking 
feature, till at one point, suddenly, with no 
warning slope or rapid, an appalling abyss 
opens across its course from bank to bank, 
and the whole gzeat river disappears into this 
gulf. 
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Difficult it is to convey in words any pic- 
ture of the stupendous scene. There is the 
river, some three hundred yards in width, 
flowing through soft woodland, its waters 
split into many glassy currents, gliding round 
worn boulders and islets, when instantly bed 
and banks are gone, and in their place are 
savage terrific walls of gaunt rock plunging 
to depths the eyes dare not look into, down 
which the shuddering waters fall at four 
points nearly equidistant on the irregular 
curve of the rim of the abyss. 

These are the Falls of Garsoppa, not so 
famous as they should be, for nowhere the 
world throughout can there be another such 
vision. 

From the lip of the precipice to the dark 
pools at its foot is an accurately measured 
distance of eight hundred and thirty feet, 
more than twice the height of the top of the 
cross that surmounts St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and down this prodigious descent pour the 
four cataracts, each arrayed in its own special 
robes of grandeur and beauty. First on the 
western side is the Great or Rajah Fall; a 
branch of the river runs over a projecting 
ledge, and nowhere touching the Titanic wall, 
which hollows in, descends in a stately un- 
broken column, gradually widening its 
shining skirts, into a black unfathomable 
os eight hundred and thirty feet below. 
mperially sublime the transfigured water 

asses with majesticcalmness through the void 
in fold after fold of ermine whiteness, spread- 
ing out its magnificence as it silently nears 
the end. The precipice runs backward, 
curving in an irregular bay, on whose far- 
ther side the next fall, named the Roarer, 
shoots slanting down a third of the height 
into a rocky basin that shoulders out, whence 
it boils out in a broad massive cataract, 
plunging five hundred feet into the same pool 
opposite its kingly neighbor. All the thun- 
der and madness of the element are gathered 
in this writhing, headlong flood, and it is the 
voice of its fury that comes up from the 
abyse, like the roar and tumult of hurrying 
multitudes in the face of some great mon- 
arch moving to his doom. Leaving the bay, 
next on the general plane of the precipice 
comes the Rocket Fall, running impetuously 
over the brim and down the face of the stu- 
pendous wall, to which it only just clings 
with a broad band of glistening foam-white 
water, speeding in quick gushes incessantly 
darting out myriads of watery rockets and 
vaporous arrows, with which all its volume 
seems alive, and pouring cleer at last in a 
dense shining curtain into its own pool. 
Last and loveliest, La Dame Blanche glides 
down the grim colossal rampart in lapse after 
lapse of delicate lace-like veils, now blowing 





out in bright misty spray and again quickly 
gathering up the white folds, and so stealing 
downward with a whispering murmur, till 
gently sinking in a sparkling shower into 
a pool whose ink-black surface is hardly 
ruffled. 

At a point a furlong or two below the 
falls, on the farther side of the mighty ravine 
that cleaves the mountains from their feet, a 
platform has been hewn in the rock whence 
the whole overpowering precipice and the 
four falls are disclosed from top to bottom: 
the eyes at once take in the sublime column 
of the Great Fall, the wild tumultuous 
plunge of the Roarer, the impetuous gush 
and foam-sheaves of the Rocket, and the 
hesitating, tremulous beauty of La Dame 
Blanche. All round the world there can be 
nothing to match the sight. The opposite 
side of the profound ravine, which maintains 
a uniform width and depth as far as seen, 
rising in tree crowned crests higher than the 
line of the falls, sinks in a perpendicular 


drop of stern grey walls for more than a 


thousand feet to the floor of the colossal 
chasm; only here and there a dark rent or 
stunted tree rooted in a crevice breaks the 
awful uniformity. On the side where we sit 
the slopes, densely forest-clad, descend with 
only less than precipitous steepness. Look- 
ing down the ravine, the gaunt rocky faces 
gradually disappear, and a majestic wooded 
mountain closes the view. But one cannot 
turn long from the sublime vision of the 
falls, and the long pillars of bright water— 
too long to be taken in at a glance, the eye 
must follow them—bathed in light, as the 
Indian sun darts its radiance to their feet. 
Small trees, patches of herbage and grassy 
shelves, kept fresh by the spray-rain, soften 
the front of the abyss about the Rocket and 
the White Lady; but gloomy, cavernous 
recesses, which no sunshine reaches, lie hid 
behind the Great Fall as it pours from its 
beetling rim. Above in the background the 
higher summits of the mountains lift green 
peaks and darkly wooded crests into mid-air, 
and at the bottom of the falls a sunbow, ever 
rising slowly higher as the sun’s rays pene- 
trate deeper, arches the dark pools with its 
beautiful soft splendor. In the morning it 
lies long and low, but ascends with the sun, 
and after noontide spans the ravine with a 
glorious lofty semi-circle. Not much mist- 
cloud arises except where ihe Roarer hurls 
down its massive volume, but the air is laden 
with moisture, and often flushes with bril- 
liant colors, as blasts of wind below scatter 
for a moment the symmetry of the sunbow, 
and fling wider the shining robe of the Great 
Fall. No, there can be nothing. comparable 
to it elsewhere. The Staubbach dropping its 
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single smoke-like veil from as lofty a brow, 
and the enormous flood and breadth and 
massiveness cf Niagara, far less in height, 
belong to a different order of sublimity. 
The many torrents of the Zambezi Falls de- 
scend but one hundred feet into a long nar- 
row fissure, “a gigantic crack” only eighty 
feet across. One hears of marvelous cata- 
racts among Norwegian hills and in Cali- 
fornian valleys, but nowhere else are all the 
wonders and enchantments of water in every 
aspect of grace and beauty, force, majesty 
and terror, so gathered and set in such a 
frame of surpassing sublimity and awful 
grandeur amid all the magnificence of trop- 
ical mountain scenery. 

On an overhanging brow near the ledge 


beneath, and ascertained the exact depth 
from lip of precipice to pool to be eight hun- 
dred and thirty feet. 

We now return to the vantage point on 
the farther side of the ravine, beyond whence 
all the grandeur and glory of the falls are 
sublimely displayed. One could well sit 
there the livelong day, but we will follow a 
narrow track that leads downward to the 
bottom of the gorge. Very steep and diffi- 
cult it is, threading the declivity sometimes 
like a mere stony stairway, and twice or 
thrice descending slippery faces of rock by a 
rude ladder. Most of the distance the path 
parses through deep groves where the tree 
from which gamboge exudes and the large 
glossy leaves of the gutta-percha tree are 
over which the stream of the Great Fall | conspicuous. Sometimes through the branches 
glides to its tremendous plunge there is a| the eye catches the foamy gleam of the cata- 
point called the Rajah’s Chair, from some|racts, which are more fully disclosed now 
tradition that of old a rejah of that region| and then when the path traverses a moist 
would resort there and sit on the brink, ab-| open space, where bright flowers and orchids 
sorbed by the spectacle. He must have been| stud the dripping shelves, and ferns, espe- 
gifted with a steadiness of brain, no less| cially the curious Pecilopteris terminans, with 
than an appreciation of scenery, unusual|its long, thin, poignard-shaped, terminal 
with his race; for on this point few can| frond, grow thickly. Flights of brilliant 
stand or sit, or do more than lie prone on the| butterflies haunt such spots, and the pro- 
breast and cautiously peer over. Even so, | longed shrilling of the cicada rings from the 
the brain reels and sickens. There is the| surrounding trees. At length the path 
fearful void between the eyes and the dark | emerges at the bottom of the gorge, a wild 
a and rock-strewn bottom plumb down| and weird place, strewn with large rounded 

elow, so far does the rocky rim hang over,| stones and boulders indescribably slippery 
and such is the terrific perpendicularity of | from the perpetual spray; the gigantic preci- 
the dreadful precipice; only here and there | pices so closely hemming it in on three sides 
far below a jutting point or shelf gives a|seem to shut it out from the apper world. 
measure and makes the depth beyond seem | Slowly and cautiously we make our way over 
still more interminable. Countless flocks of | the perilous slime-covered stones towards the 
pigeons winging the midway air show, not so| pools that receive the cataracts. A sense of 
gross as beetles, but like swarms of flies.| the remote eeriness of the spot, as though it. 
Large stones brought from the river-bed be-| were in some forlorn fairyland, grows over us 
hind and thrown over, fall and fall, and seem | as we approach the largest and longest of 
to vanish into the lowest depths, but rever-| these gloomy waters. Almost one thinks to 
berations still continue to come up, and after|see a dragon, or some monstrous beast, 
expectation is wearied, a faint splash tells | couched upon the brim. At the farther end 
they have reached the pool. The true height | the Great Fall descends in a massive shower; 
of the falls had long been a debated point, | the other end is shaken by the furious down- 
not easy of solution. Lines let down the face | pour of the Roarer. More to the right the 
of the abyss stuck on the way, and calcu-| water of the Rocket Fall, alive with endless 
lations of the time taken by falling stones} flights of foamy arrows and outdarting 
were delusive; and the general estimate nat- | shafts of spray, spreads out in a broad cur- 
urally inclined to excess, was never less than| tain that descends over a dark-browed 
one thousand feet. About twenty years ago, | cavern, lével with its own pool, and farther 
however, a party of officers from a govern-| on the naiad of the spot, hidden in glisten- 
ment ship employed in surveying the coast, | ing delicate films and vaporous folds, van- 
visited the falls, bringing with them tackle|ishes in a thick, bright rain. Slowly we 
and fathoming apparatus, They contrived| wander along the edges of the profound 
to stretch a cable across the inward curve of | basins, whence many streams running out 
the precipice above the cauldron into which | soon unite and continue their course along 
the upper volume of the Roarer rushes, and | the gorge, and pausing before each fall watch 
slinging on to it a sort of bamboo cradle,| their wonderful descent and disappearance. 
which was then drawn out to the middle, let| Long streamers of moss and vivid green 
down a deep sea line, and lead to the pool | vegetation hang from the chinks and crannies 
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of the eternally dripping walls, and in 
guarded nooks and under shelves, ferns and 
strange plants and flowers, find root. Espe- 
pe heey the arch of the cavern behind 
the ket grow clusters of some bright red 
flower, inaccessible and unknown. Here 
and there a wild plantain or banana clings 
in a sheltered nook, stretching out its large 
coarse leaves and small hard clusters, the in- 
digenous stcck as the crab of the apple. 
Looking upward with head strained back, 
the long jagged rim of the stupendous preci- 
pice can be discerned at a bewildering height 
above, and the tops of the falls seem as 
though issuing from the sky. The dreadful 
downward descent cannot be grasped at 
once, and a sense of fear, feebleness and op- 
pression spreads over the brain, different, 
however, from the sickening thrill of dread 
that grows over the gazer down from the rim 
above. Burke, in his “Essay on the Sub- 
lime and Beautiful,” observes: ‘I am apt to 
imagine that height is less grand than depth, 
and that we are more struck with looking 
down from a precipice than looking up at an 
object of equal height; but of that I am not 
so eure.” Much depends on temperament. 
There are some who can stand upon the diz- 
ziest edge and look calmly down; but had 
the great statesman visited a scene like this, 
we think he would have decided that in the 
case of a really tremendous precipice there is 
a far fuller, deeper and more unwonted 
pleasurable sensation in looking up to than 
down from it. In the latter case one is not 
so much struck as overwhelmed. 

The floor of the abyss widens ont in front 
of the falls, especially on the side of La 
Dame Blanche, but soon resumes its ordinary 
breadth as the river runs on between its 
colossal banka, and one of the wonders of 
the place is from a knoll above, on the side 
near the Great Fall, to look down on the 
stream pursuing its way along the bottom of 
the enormous chasm. Repaasing the danger- 
ous stony space, we retreat to the shade 
where the abrupt declivity meets the floor. 
Long sitting there alone, the spell of this en- 
chanted spot grows over one more and more. 
Though seeming to be sunk far aloof from 
the winds above and the influences of the 
upper sky, the air around is as full of mystic 
noises as Prospero’s isle. Even when all is 
still, and the leaves hanging motionless, the 
voices of the falling waters continually 
change, sometimes almost dying away, then 
rising in strange tones of far-off lamentation or 
sudden ‘triumph; and at times, when the 
atmosphere is stillest, fierce blasts seem to go 
by far overhead with a long, wailing sough 
or unearthly shriek, and the arch of the sun- 
bow and white skirts of the Great Fall are 


scattered for a moment in iris-tinted frag- 
ments, whilst the gulf is filled with moans 
and weird sounds echoing from steep to steep. 
The falling waters and long, deep, trough- 
like ravine doubtless influence the currents of 
air, but the effect is strange and startling. 
It is such a fastness as the gods of a dying 
religion might retreat to from their neglected 
shrines and temples, and gather to bewail 
and await the announcement of their final 
doom. And indeed while watching there in 
that sunny stillness, broken only by the 
mystic voices of the air and waters, the 
forms of the old gods of India almost seem 
to float and soar amid the rolling clouds of 
spray and cun-colored wreaths of mist. 





WISDOM IN CHARITY. 


At this time, when the Christian duty of 
benevolence, and the equally plain Christian 
duty of enlightened forethought seem to 
stand face to face, questioning each other, 
we are glad to record the results of careful 
experiments in regard to the right methods 
of dealing with the difficult problem, What 
is the best method of caring for the poor? 

We make these extracts from a recent 
lecture on the subject by J. Cook, of Boston. 


The city of Elberfeld, in Germany, is near 
Dusseldorf, and has at present a population of 
about 80,000 inhabitants. By a judicious 
system of district visitation, it has reduced 
the number of its paupers from cne in ten to 
one ineighty. To day there is no able-bodied 
pauperism in Elberfeld. This result has at- 
tracted attention in Great Britain, and has 
been imitated in the district of Maylebone, 
in the city of London, with great success, 
There have been imitations of it in New York 
City on a small scale, and especially in Ger- 
mantown, in Philadelphia. At this moment 
the most strategic words concerning poor re- 
lief are Elberfeld and Germantown. In Bos- 
ton, Springfield, Rochester and Syracuse 
some imitation has been commenced of the 
Elberfeld enterprise. 

What was done in this German city? Very 
much what Chalmers did in Edioburgh, 
when he began his famous experiment at the 
West Port. The whole poor quarter was 
districted and sub districted, and the rule was 
adopted never to give out charity except when 
the reasons for doing so were clear to a com- 
mittee of intelligent ladies and gentlemen, 
who had visited personally the cases in need. 
One central regulation at Elberfeld was that 
no visitor should have more than four families 
on his hands. There were eighteen districts, 
and each was subdivided into fourteen smaller 
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portions. Voluntary aid and the city official 
relief were united. Eighteen men were se- 
lected by the municipal government to super- 
intend the districts; and then in each sub- 
district a number of visitors were appointed 
to report to these supervisors. There were 
some two hundred and fifty visitors, men and 
women. No one was allowed to have a bur- 
densome field. Often the number of families 
put down to one individual for visitation was 
only two. The service of visitation was un- 

aid, as was also that of general supervision ; 
but so was the work distributed that no busy 
merchant, no head of a family, no matron 
with children under her care felt burdened. 
It is no easy possibility to lay out work ona 
scale so large as to prevent its performance; 
but if we were humbler in our programme 
probably the actual work performed in the 
visitation of our desolate quarters in cities 
would be more searching. Who visited these 
places? The best class of the community 
in Elberfeld. Little by little it came to be a 
mark of good standing to go down among the 
poor and attend to three or four families, as 
a part of the duties of the week. We have 
persons who will rise and go out of an au- 
dience if the topic of poor relief is introduced 
too often. They are silken, soft Christians, 
brought up in king’s palaces; and their re- 
ligion consists chiefly of enjoying the meeting 
on a Sunday. [Laughter.] There is another 
kind of meeting—that occurs when one goes 
about from house to house doing good; and 
this they do not enjoy. Until American 
Christians learn to do what German officials 
have taught average citizens under the state 
church to do at Elberfeld there will be no 
proper quickening here of our sense of re- 
sponsibility for the perishing and dangerous 
quarters of great towns. There must be an 
institution of a new order of nobility. It was 
instituted, indeed, when our Lord washed his 
disciples’ feet and when he went about from 
house to house doing good. 


Of the good work recently accomplished in 
Germantown, which is already known to 
many of our readers, the lecturer says : 


What has been done in Germantown? That 
is the twenty-second ward of Philadelphia, and 
contains 25,000 people. A union of, ladies 
and gentlemen was formed there, and they 
made it a rule never to give money to any 
poor person. Even coal was distributed cau- 
tiously. Their plan included careful visita- 
tion, after Chalmer’s principle, and territorial 
supervision of small districts. They put fifty 
visitors at work, under the general direction 
of nine men and one salaried superintendent. 
I regard the Philadelphia experiment as ex- 
ceedingly suggestive for American soil. The 







German experiment needs a little change in 


being transferred to our country. A board 
of supervisors, all men, governed a board of 
visitors, all women ; but the head of the.en- 
terprise was Robert Coulter, a salaried su- 


perintendent, whose business it was to look 
into every case professionally. 


The first difficulty the Germantown enter- 


prise had was indiscriminate almegiving at 


the doors of private houses. Of course, if we 
toss our charity miscellaneously on the thresh- 


olds of our homes, an enterprise like this 


Germantown Relief Association will languish. 
The ladies who were visitors had cards printed 
and distributed among the households, and 
whenever a beggar applied at a private door 
his name was ascertained, and he was sent to 
Robert Coulter, with a ticket. Only a small 
percentage of the cards thus given out were 
ever presented to that intelligent officer. .. . 
One of the results effected at Philadelphia 
was a very careful ascertainment of the his- 
tory of individual cases, and a registration of 
the persons relieved or applying for aid. A 
tramp soon becomes known, if there is a union 
between the churches. His record is under- 
stood in all parts of the city, by being under- 
stood at the centralagency. If there isno union 
of the churches, a cheat in one parish, found 
out, may usually become a successful cheat in 
another parish, which has no intelligence of 
what its neighbors have ascertained. 


In this Germantown relief enterprise evi- 
dence accumulates that, outside of poorhouse 
relief, not more than two dollars an indi- 
vidual has been required among those assisted 
annually by that work. Not more than 
eleven dollars’ expense a year for a family 
has been incurred since that Germantown ex- 
periment began. None of this expense is 
given out in cash. It is all supplied in 
tea and clothing, and occasionally coal and 
other necessary articles. Visitation amon 
the poor, to be effeetive, must become skille 
labor. Such it has become in Elberfeld and 
Germantown. The vote of one visitor, with 
that of the superintendent, is necessary to the 
giving of any supply in the Philadelphia ex- 
periment. The judicial principle in charity 
has been applied in Germantown, as in El- 
berfeld. The visitors have learned to give 
not so much money as themselves, and to 
make a business of this. The results of the 
American have been as encouraging as those 
in the German field. Very often the moral 
influence of the visitor has drawn into lives 
of endeavor and thrift those who had almost 
taken up the career of pillage under the name 
of penury. Again and again relief has been 
prevented from becoming a mischief because 
given out indiscriminately at thresholds. 
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From the Council Fire. 
INDIAN GENEROSITY—AN INCIDENT OF THE 
LONG AGO. 
About the year 1784, Andrew Rowan em- 
barked in a barge at the falls of the Ohio, 


where Louisville now stands, with a party, to” 


descend the river. The boat having stopped 
at the yellow banks on the Indiana side, 
some distance below, Rowan borrowed a rifle 
of one of the company, stepped on shore, and 
strolled into the bottom, probably in pursuit 
of amusement rather than game; for, from 
always having been of a feeble constitution, 
and averse to action, he knew not how to use 
a rifle, and besides, had with him but the 
single charge of ammunition which was in 
his gun. He unconsciously protracted his 
stay beyond what he intended; and return- 
ing to the spot where he had landed, saw 
one of the boat nor the company he had 
eit. 

It being a time of hostility with the 
Indians, and suspicions of their approach 
having alarmed the party, they had put off 
and made down the stream with all possible 
haste, not daring to linger for their com- 
panion on shore. 

Rowan now found himself alone on the 
banks of the Ohio, a vast trackless forest 
stretching around him, with but one charge 
of powder, aud himself too unskilled in the 
use of the rifle to profit even by that, and 
liable at any moment to fall into the hands 
of the savages. The nearest settlement of 
the whites was Vincennes, distant about one 
hundred miles. Shaping his course as nearly 
as he could calculate for this place, he com- 
menced his perilous and hopeless journey. 
Unaccustomed to traveling in the forest, he 
soon lost all reckoning of his way, and wan- 
dered about at random. Impelled by the 
gnawings of hunger, he discharged his rifle 
at a deer, but missed it. The third day 
found him still wandering, whether towards 
Vincennes or from it he knew not, exhausted, 
famishing and despairing. Several times he 
had laid down, as he thought, todie. Roused 
by the report of a gun not far distant, beto- 
kening, as he well knew, the presence of the 
Indians, he proceeded in the direction of the 
sound, resolved as a last hope of life, to sur- 
render himself to those whose tender mercies 
he knew to be cruel. 

Advancing a short distance, he saw an 
Indian approaching, who on discovering him 
—as the first impulse was, on any alarm, with 
both the whites and the Indians on the 
frontier in time of hostilities—drew up his 
rifle in readiness to fire. Rowan turned the 
butt of his, and the Indian, with French po- 
litenese, turned the butt of hisalso. Thus they 
approached each other. The Indian seeing 


the emaciated condition of the “ pale-face,” 
and understanding the cause, tock him to his 
wigwam, a few miles distant, where he enter- 
tained him for several days with the greatest 
hospitality. 

Then, learning from him by signs that he 
wished to go to Vincennes, the Indian imme- 
diately left his hunting, took a small stock of 
provisions, and conducted him safely to that 
settlement, a distance from his cabin of about 
eighty miles. 

Having arrived there, and wishing to re- 
ward well the generous Indian, to whom he 
owed his life, Rowan offered him three hun- 
dred dollars. But the Indian would not 
take a penny. When made to understand 
by Rowan, through an interpreter, that he 
could not be happy unless he would accept 
something, he replied, pointing to a new 
blanket near him, that he would take that; 
and added, wrapping his own blanket around 
his shoulders, “ When I wrap myself in it I 
will think of you.” 





THE END OF THE IRON AGE. 


Lowtbian Bell is well known to be of 
opinion that the age of iron is approaching 
its close, and that steel will eventually take 
its place; and the object upon which the 
energies of that gentleman have for some 
time been concentrated is to produce steel 
from the puddling furnace by a direct pro- 
cess. He candidly told his hearers at New- 
castle that “ now-a days, so far as ulterior pro- 
ducts were concerned, it was neither bar iron 
nor pig iron they required, but steel; and 
however their interests might deceive them 
into the belief that malleable iron was going 
to retain the position it had occupied for 
some thousands of years, there was no doubt 
in his mind that steel was destined to sup- 
plant it.” It cannot be ignored that, at least 
as regards rails, the hulls and boilers of metal 
ships, and many other articles, patent facts 
yield increasing support to the forecast of 
Lowthian Bell. In consequence of the in- 
creasing preference given to steel for rails, 
the iron rail trade of South Wales and Mid- 
diesborough has almost entirely disappeared. 
When railway companies renew their perma- 
uent way, if it should happen to have been 
formerly laid with iron, they now invariably 
substitute steel, for the sufficient reason that 
rails of the latter metal will wear three or 
four times longer than those made of the for- 
mer, notwithstanding that steel rails cost only 
ten shillings per ton more than iron ones. 
Besides, Lloyd’s have already sanctioned the 
construction of steel ships at a reduction of 25 
per cent. on thestantling required in the case 
of iron vessels ; and the advantages in favor 
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of steel in respect of durability, lightness and 
capacity for accommodating freight are self- 
eviden!. Stsel bridges span the great rivers 
of America and the dykes of Holland, and it 
cannot be long before the security of this 
material for similar purposes in England is 
generally recognized. There is, however, an 
important consideration which, in a commer- 
cial point of view, might be regarded asa 
drawback to the displacement of iron by 
steel. If, for example, steel rails will last 
sixteen years instead of four (the average 
duration of iron rails), and if steel vessels last 
proportionately long, it is obvious that unless 
enterprise in these departments develops on a 
seale vast beyond anticipation, the greater 
durability of the one metal, as compared with 
the other, will prevent orders from being so 
frequently repeated for replacing wasted ma- 
terial.— London Daily Telegraph. 


—-———_- + see 
From the London Friend. 

““l WILL TRUST IN THE COVERT OF THY 
WINGS.”—Ps. LXI, 4. 


When walking through the world’s rough ways, 
Our feet are wounded by the thorn 

Of cold neglect, or heartless praise, 
Unjust rebuke, or seeming scorn— 


For shelter to Thy heart of love, 
Father! we fly, as nestlings flee 

For covert to the brooding dove, 
Who cares for them so tenderly. 


Ah! incomplete the simile, 
For they partake her nature too, 
While from our lips, who cry to Thee, 
Uft, too, the envenomed arrow flew. 


And well it should be incomplete, 
For more than helpless doves we need; 
Enough her skill, the nestlings, sweet, 
To warm, to cherish and to feed: 


But Thou must tame the eagle’s rage, 
The keen-eyed falcon’s hate subdue, 
And while Thou dost our pain assuage, 
Impart the dove-like spirit too. 
C. E. F. 
a eee 
THE CHURCH OF HUMANITY. 
BY 8S. D. ROBBINS. 
Isaiah 1x. 
On, church of man and church of God, 
Thine altar is but one! 
By all alike thine aisles are trod, 
By whom His will is done. 
They follow on where truth shall lead, 
One Father points the way; 
In thought and act, in word and deed, 
One conscience they obey. ¢ 
Howe’er divided by their creed, 
By color or by clime, 
All from one heart of love proceed— 
One life that knows no time. 
Their gospel, all God’s holy word; 
Their eucharist, the right; 
All by one holy spirit stirred, 
And brothers in His sight. 


The higher they ascend in Him, 
Whose goodness knows no bound, 

The shadows fall away that dim, 
Till perfect light is found. 

Come, church of God and church of man, 
lope of these latter days! 

Whose walls salvations arch shall span, 
Whose open gates be praise. 


~ + 00 


THE spring of peace and contentment is 
within, and therefore we had need look that it 
be clear and undefiled. 





SHALL THE STATE SUPPLY HIGHER 
EDUCATION TO ALL WHO DESIRE IT? 


Governor Robinson of New York, in his 
recent message to the Legislature, makes a 
recommendation that instead of continuing 
the present public school system of that 
State, which is graded from a primary one to 
a collegiate or university course, the State 
should limit itself to a plain education to fit 
men for ordinary business and their duties as 
citizens. He says: 

‘* When we go beyond this, and take from 
one man the money necessary to educate the 
children of another man in the arts and sci- 
ences, we perpetrate an act of injustice under 
the forms of law. What is worse than this 
instead of educating the masses of children 
so as to prepare them for the pursuits and 
industries upon which they must depend for 
a living, we educate them in such a way as 
to make them discontented with their condi- 
tion, unfit to discharge its duties in a manner, 
most beneficial to their own interests, and 
take away the strong incentives which impel 
those which are really able and worthy to 
win for themselves high positions in learning 
and usefulness. When the State has given 
to all the children a good common school 
education, it should then leave them to their 
own resources and to follow such callings as 
their capacities fit them for. To go beyond 
this, is to injure rather than benefit them.” 








ITEMS. 
Canon Farrar, of the English Church, has been 
making a tour of Scotland as a temperance lecturer. 
He is a zealous advocate of total abstinence. 


ALL the life-saving stations on our coasts are 
being furnished with a set of international code 
signal flags, 19 in number, together with detailed 
instructions for their use. 


Tue German journals have the information that 
the construction of the network of subterranean 
telegraph lines to connect the chief cities of the 


empire is being rapidly pushed forward.—Harper’s 
Magazine. 


Apvices from Tiflis are that the typhus fever is 
raging among the Russian troops in Asia. Generals 
Melikoff, Solowieff and Schelkownikoff are re- 
ported to have died. It is believed that more men 



































































































































have been lost by sickness since the cessation of 
arms than were lost on the battle-field during the 
war. , 


Cuina.—The steamer Alaska, from China and 
Japan, arrived at San Francisco on the 22d inst. 
She brings news of the extension of the famine in 
Northern China. The distress is unparalleled ; land 
taxation has been virtually remitted in eight provin- 
ces; the resources of the governmentare exhausted, 
‘‘and utter depletion of an enormous portion of the 
Empire is threatened.” 


On the 18th inst., in the House of Representatives, 
at Harrisburg, the bill prohibiting the opening of 
places of public exhibition or amusement on the 
first day of the week, where an admission fee is 
charged, was lost for want of a constitutional ma- 
jority. The Speaker pro tempore decided that the 
bill having been defeated last week, and again lost 
after a-reconsideration, it was killed for the session, 


EasTeRN Question.—The following advices have 
been received : London, 21st inst. The Zimes’ Vien- 
na correspondent summarizes the official text of the 
treaty of peace. The treaty is substantially the 
same as already telegraphed. The territory ceded 
to Montenegro is, however, twice as large as the 
Montenegrins could have claimed on the basis of uti 
possidetis. This accession of territory is principally 
to the northeast. Servia being considerably in- 
creased on the southwest, the Turks, to gain access 
to Bosnia and Herzegovina wihtont entering Ser- 
via or Mentenegro, must cross the Mokragora 
Mountains. 

The frontier of Bulgaria extends further west than 
at first stated, the new boundary being formed by 
the river Struma, approaching within a few miles 
of Salonica. Russia, however, has made the con- 
cession that in one year after the introduction of 
the new regime in Bulgaria, the Porte, Russia and 
the European Cabinets may agree to associate special 
delegates with the Russian Commissioner who is 
charged with the organization of the province. 
23d inst. A despatch from Vienna says: “In the 
Hungarian Delegation to-day Count Andrassy said 
it was intended the Congress should meet at the 
end of March, but meanwhile some prelimiuary 
questions have arisen between England and Russia, 
and it is impossible now to state the date of the 
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meeting with certainty.” St. Petersburg, 24th inst. 
The Journal de St. Petersbourg says England must 
yield her wishes to Europe and cease obstructing 
the definite conclusion of peace, or the Congress 
must meet without England or Russia must act 
alone. 

London, 25th inst. The 7imes, in its leading ar- 
ticle, says: ‘Lord Derby continues to insist that 
the whole of the treaty shall be submitted to the 
Plenipotentiaries, but to guard against laying too 
much stress on this formal point, be has asked 
whether the communication of the document to the 
several Powers is equivalent to the submission of it 
to the Congress. Russia is understood to have re- 
plied that it is,not. Thus she declines the only 
condition on which, our government will send a 
Plenipotentiary to Berlin.” 





NOTICES. 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
4th mo. 23, Western, London Grove, Pa. 
25, Caln, Sadsbury, Pa. 
25, Westbury, Westbury, N. Y. 
30, Concord, Wilmington, Del. 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
4th mo. 7, Frankford, Pa., 3 P.M. 
7, Providence, Del. Co., Pa., 3 P.M. 
7, In Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting, 
Iowa, 3 P.M. 
21, Merion, Pa., 3 P.M. 
21, Roaring Creek, Pa., 11 A.M. 
FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Stated meeting at 820 Spruce st., on Fourth-day 
evening, Fourth mo. 3d, at 8 o’clock. The company 
of our Friends acceptable. 

Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. Wa. J. Jenxs, President. 





There will be a meeting at the Home for Aged 7 


and Infirm Colored Persons to-morrow afternoon at 
3 o’clock. Friends are invited. 





FRIENDS’ BOARDING HOUSE. 
The Directors meet on Fifth-day, Fourth mo. 4th, 
at 4 o'clock in the parlor, 1520 Race st. Important 
business. Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 


Wheat was 1@2c. higher under im- 
proved advices from other markets, 
the advance there and here being due 
mainly to the serious aspect of the po- 
litical situation in Europe. Little busi- 
rh. 30@ 40) ness was done. The sales reported 
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" 1 10@ | Feed was without change but quiet. 








